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OF G. STANLEY HALL 


Aw article by Professor Chidester, SCHOOL AND 
Society, December 23, 1944, under the title “In What 
Year Was G. Stanley Hall Born?” pointed out that 
no less than three years, 1844, 1845, and 1846, are 
given in different editions of “Who’s Who in America” 
and in other biographical accounts. Professor Chi- 
dester suggested that the research he had begun might 
be continued by inquiries into records of Williams 
College from which Hall received his B.A. degree in 
1867. Stimulated by this suggestion, I sent inquiries 
not only to Williams but to all educational institutions 
in the United States with which Hall had been asso- 
ciated, beginning with the Williston Academy, East- 
hampton (Mass.), where he spent one year prior to 
entering Williams. These institutions and Hall’s rela- 
tionship to each are shown in Table I. 

My first letter to the institutions listed in Table I 
cited the diserépancies in Hall’s birth dates noted by 
Professor Chidester and expressed the hope that it 
would be possible to locate in the files of the institution 
concerned some official record, contract, or letter which 
would inelude the date of Hall’s birth. The replies I 
received from Antioch College, Harvard College, and 
the Johns Hopkins University eall for no discussion 
since these institutions had no official record, contract, 


SLEUTHING FOR THE BIRTH DATE 


By 
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TABLE I 


AFFILIATION OF G. STANLEY HALL WITH EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1862-1920 








Hall’s status and degrees 





Period Institution recetved 
1862-63 Williston Academy Seames i member of senior 
class 
1863-67 Williams College Student ; A.B., 1867 
1867-68 Union Theological Student: B.D., 1871 
1870-71 Seminary 
1872-76 Antioch College Professor of psychology and 
philosophy ‘ 
1876-78 Harvard College Instructor in English and 
1880-81 graduate student, 1876— 
78; A.M. and Ph.D., 1878; 
1880-81, gave a_ short 
course in psychology 
1881-88 The Johns Hopkins Part-time lecturer in psy- 
University chology, 1881-82 ; lecture- 
ship in psychology, 1882; 
professor of psychology 
and pedagogics, 1884-88 
1888- Clark University President and professor of 
1900 psychology; accepted 


presidency May 1, 1888; 
ca active duties April, 





or letter giving Hall’s birth date. The results of the 
remaining inquiries can be most briefly presented by 
summaries of or excerpts from the replies received. 

Headmaster Archibald V. Galbraith of the Williston 
Academy wrote in part as follows: 


At the time G. Stanley Hall was at Williston, no perma- 
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nent, official record of birth dates was kept. He was a 
student here for the school year ending late June or early 
July, 1863. . . . In 1875, a book of Williston Alumni 
Records was published, covering the years 1842 to 1874. 
On page 199, item 758 reads: ‘‘Granville Stanley Hall, 
born in Ashfield, Massachusetts, February 1, 1844.’’ 
That record must have come from the records of the 
school then available or else had been received from Mr. 
Hall himself. At a considerably later date, our Alumni 
Records noted a change to 1846. 


Miss Doris Merriam, 


lege, wrote: 


the recorder of Williams Col- 


I am giving you herewith an exact copy of an entry in 
our Register of Students for the year 1863-64, pertaining 
to Granville Stanley Hall: ‘‘Granville Stanley Hall, son 
of G. B. Hall of Ashfield, age nineteen, February 27, 
1863.’’ 


Of all the information I received the most interest- 
ing from the standpoint of discrepancies in birth dates 
was that furnished by Union Theological Seminary. 
In 1876, 1896, 1907, and 1918, Union Theological 
Seminary sent forms to its alumni to be filled out in 
order to provide data for forthcoming Alumni Cata- 
logues. Unfortunately, it is not possible to reproduce 
here my photostats of the forms filled out by Hall. 
The following summary of comments made by Elsie 
M. Bush, assistant registrar, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, presents the most significant points bearing upon 
the question under consideration. 

Though the year of birth varies, the place, month, 
and day are the same in all forms submitted by Hall, 
namely Ashfield, Massachusetts, February 1. (The 
absence of any variations in the month and day is 
important since May 6, 1845, is the birth date given 

1 “Who’s Who in America,” 1901-02, and May 6, 
1846, in “Who’s Who in America,” 1903-05.) The 
birth year given by Hall on the 1876 form is 1845, 
“although the digits look suspiciously as if they had 
been written over another entry.” 

To the 1896 form was attached the entry concerning 
Hall as printed in the 1876 Alumni Catalogue. On 
this form was printed a request to the alumnus to 
correct any possible errors in previously published 
Alumni Catalogues. The same procedure was followed 
in subsequent years. This procedure is important 
since it gave Hall an opportunity of changing his 
birth date. He took advantage of this in filling out 
the form sent to him in 1896. In this form “the 5 in 
1845 has been struck out and a penciled 4 inserted in 
the margin” (thus making the complete birth date 
identical with that given in the Williston Academy 
Alumni Records, 1875, and the year of his birth the 
same as that deducible from the Williams College 
Register). On the 1907 form returned by Hall to 
Union Theological Seminary, “the last two digits of 
1844 are written over in ink, the new numbers being 
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46.” No change was made in the year of Hall’; bin 
on the form returned in 1918. 

Letters received from Mrs. Lydia P. Colby, regis 
trar, and Florence Chandler, bursar, Clark University 
contained several items of vital interest. Mrs, Cal 
wrote : ; 


According to the memorial pamphlet published by the 
Clark University Library in May, 1925, Granville Stan- 
ley Hall was born in Ashfield, Franklin County, Masso. 
chusetts, February 1, 1844. This pamphlet was prepared 
by the late Louis N. Wilson, for many years associate 
with Dr. Hall as friend and secretary and later as }i}y,. 
rian of Clark University. 


An inquiry sent to Miss Chandler brought the fi). 
lowing reply: 

I am unable to give you any definite information a 
to the exact date of Dr. Hall’s birth. I only recall hay. 
ing heard our late librarian remarking that there was q 
discrepancy of one year between the date Dr. Hall gay 
and the one his sister gave. [Italics mine, F.H.S.] 


Professor Chidester’s article, already referred to, 
stated that the Ashfield town clerk had been unable 
to find any record of Hall’s birth and suggested the 
possibility of discovering a family Bible in whic 
Hall’s birth was recorded. Another possible soure, 
not suggested by Professor Chidester, would be som 
life-insurance application filled out by Hall. Since 
false or erroneous birth date given in such an appli- 
cation might invalidate his policy, it is reasonable to 
assume that Hall would be exceedingly careful to give 
accurate data. 

In a spirit of considerable hopefulness, I wrote to 
Dr. Robert Hall of Portland, son of the late G. Star. 
ley Hall. Whatever hope I had entertained wa 
quickly dissipated by two letters I received from ls. 
Hall. In one he wrote: 


I think that we have no Bible or other authentic ree 
ord. I am much interested in the discussion of the exact 
date but do not think it very important. . . . I will look 
around the house for further evidence of the date aul 
will let you know if I find anything new. 


To my inquiry as to life-insurance companies 
which his father had carried policies, Dr. Hall r 
plied: 

Father accumulated a rather large bank account fot 
a teacher. He left $190,000 to Clark University for 
search in genetie psychology. He never carried any lift 
insurance, 


Nowhere, so far as I have been able to discover, 
his autobiography, “Life and Confessions of a Ps- 
chologist,” published a year before his death, doe 
Hall give any data from which his birth date can 
deduced. In one place (page 61) he states that bis 
father, Granville Bascom Hall, a few weeks after bs 
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marriage, Was imperatively summoned to Wisconsin 
to defend his claim to 320 aeres of public land. His 
father, he adds, remained in the West more than a 
year and did not return until after the birth of G. 
Stanley Hall. If we aecept the above statement, it 
follows that Hall was born during the first year of 
his parents’ wedded life. Two possible clues to the 
year of Hall’s birth suggest themselves: the date of 
his parents’ marriage and the year his father went to 
Wisconsin. Unfortunately, Hall’s “Confessions” give 
no information on either of these points, 

I addressed an inquiry to the General Land Office 
asking for information as to the possibility of deter- 
mining whether Granville Bascom Hall defended his 
claims to western land in the year 1844, 1845, or 1846. 
A reply from A. Z. Nelson, chief, Research and 
Analysis Division, stated that it had been impossible 
to identify these land claims, owing partly at least 
to the fact that: 


Hall does not indicate the laws under which his father 
made entry upon publie lands. . . . Individuals often 
engaged in a transaction involving their ‘‘rights’’ to 
publie lands, transactions which would not necessarily 
appear on the Land Office records. For example, al- 
though Hall states that his father sold the land, it is 
quite possible that he merely sold his ‘‘rights’’ and that 
the papers relating to the lands bear the name only of 
the purchaser. 


It may be helpful to some possible future researcher 
seeking to determine Hall’s birth date to know of three 
other attempts on my part that ended in failure. 
These included inquiries sent to the librarian of the 
town library and the pastor of the First Federated 
Church of Ashfield and the resident counselor of the 
Williams (College) Chapter of the Alpha Delta Phi 
fraternity of which Hall was a member. None of 
these inquiries brought any response. 

Conclusions. It remains to diseuss briefly two ques- 
tions which readers of this account will undoubtedly 
ask; 


First, in the light of the evidence available, what con- 
clusion ean be drawn as to the actual or at least the most 
probable date of Hall’s birth? 

Second, what reasons led Hall to submit or permit to 
be submitted such a variety of birth dates for publica- 
tion in the Union Theological Seminary Alwmni Cata- 
logues, in ‘*Who’s Who in America,’’ and in other bio- 
graphical publications? 


To aid in the diseussion of the first of these ques- 
tions Table II assembles Hall’s birth dates as given 
in various sources. The Williston Academy Alumni 
Records, 1875, is listed first in Table II for reasons 
explained in the discussion. 

For many reasons, the most probable month and day 
of Hall’s birth appear to be February 1, since they 
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are given in all the sources listed in Table II except 
in the first three volumes of “Who’s Who in America.” 
It is noteworthy that the fourth volume of the same 
publication gives February 1. Moreover, February 1 
is given in every one of the forms submitted by Hall 
to Union .Theological Seminary regardless of the fact 
that the years 1844, 1845, and 1846 are given. 


TABLE II 
VARIATIONS IN RECORDS OF BIRTH DaTE OF G. STANLEY HALL 











Birth date Source 

Feb. 1, 1844 Williston Academy Alumni Records, 1876 

.+. «+, 1844 Williams College Register of Students, Feb. 27, 
18632 . 

Feb. 1, 1845 Union Theological Seminary, Alumni Catalogue 
Form, 1876 

Feb. 1, 1844 Union Theological Seminary, Alumni Catalogue 
Form, 1896 

Feb. 1, 1846 Union Theological Seminary, Alumni Catalogue 
Form, 1907 

Feb. 1, 1846 — Theological Seminary, Alumni Catalogue 
‘orm, 

Feb. 1, 1846 lon’ ta Wilson, “G. Stanley Hall, A Sketch” 

Feb. 1, 1844 Louis N. Wilson (Editor), Granville Stanley 
Hall, February 1, 1844-April 24, 1924. “In 
Memoriam” (1925) 

Feb. 1, 1844 H. D. Sheldon, “Hall, Granville Stanley, Dic- 
tionary of American Biography,” Vol. VIII 
(1932)> 

Feb. 1, 1844 Inscription on monument on Hall’s grave in 
Ashfield (Mass.) 

May 6, 1845 ‘Who’s Who in America,’ Vol. 1, 1899-1900; 
Vol. 2, 1901-92 

May 6, 1846 “Who’s Who in America,” Vol. 3, 1903-05 

Feb. 1, 1846 “Who’s Who in America,” Vol. 4, 1906-07, and 
Vol. 5, 1908-09 

Feb. 1, 1846 “Who Was Who in America” (1943) 





8 The entry in this Register does not give Hall’s birth date 
but indicates his age as 19 on February 27, 1863. 
>» Year of publication. 


The conclusion that 1844 is the most probable year 
of Hall’s birth is supported by both of the two earliest 
documents available; namely, the Williston Alumni 
Records and the Williams College Register of Stu- 
dents. The entry in the Williams College Register 
was made in 1863, while the Williston Alumni Records 
which give Hall’s birth date as February 1, 1844, was 
published in 1875. Nevertheless, in the words of 
Headmaster Galbraith, “That record must have come 
from the records of the school or have been received 
from Mr. Hall himself.” Our case for February 1 is 
strengthened regardless of which of these two sources 
provided the data. Moreover, if the data were taken 
from a school record made at the time of Hall’s enter- 
ing or while he was attending the Williston Academy, 
it was based upon the oldest of all sources represented 
in Table II. Especially significant is the fact that 
Hall’s life-long friend and one-time secretary, the 
late Louis N. Wilson, who gave February 1, 1846, 
as the date of Hall’s birth in the biographical sketch 
of Hall, which he published in 1914, eleven years later 
reverted to February 1, 1844, when he edited the 
memorial pamphlet of Granville Stanley Hall in 1925. 
It seems justifiable to assume that this change made 
in 1925 must have been based on carefully considered 
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and to him convincing reasons. Unfortunately, we 
have no way of knowing what these reasons were. 

Despite the arguments presented above in favor of 
February 1, 1844 being the most probable date of 
Hall’s birth, there appears to be no basis for regard- 
ing these arguments as conclusive. Hall’s actual birth 
date cannot be determined beyond all question of 
doubt until some genuine and indisputably autuentic 
record of his birth date has been discovered. 

We may now consider the second question: Why 
did Hall himself give or permit to be given such varied 
dates for his natal day? Why did he, at the age of 
thirty-two as shown in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary Alumni Catalogue Forms (1876) push his birth 
forward one year, and then twenty years later (1896) 
revert to the year 1844 and again, seven years later, 
when submitting data for the third volume of “Who’s 
Who in America” and consistently thereafter push 
his birth date forward to 1846? 

Nothing would be gained by discussing various 
imagined reasons suggested by interested colleagues 
and in some of the correspondence I have received. 
There are, however, two explanations either of which 
if satisfactorily substantiated would be final: if it 
could be established (1) that Hall, at some time, dis- 


LABOR-HEALTH-SECURITY 


EDUCATION: A COMMUNITY ‘ 


PROGRAM 


AMERICAN idealism, if I correctly interpret a recent 
statement by the editor of ScHoot AND SociEty,? is 
neither a restricted pattern for national behavior nor 
a cireumscribed or special category among philosophi- 
cal systems. The content and meaning of this essen- 
tial or American idealism is exemplified and person- 
alized in our national leaders whose aspirations, 
strength, achievements, and character “have served 
and will continue to serve in the education of each 
succeeding generation as... [an] inspiring, . . . per- 
vasive tradition.” The preservation and extension of 
this tradition, i.e., the American way of life embodied 
in this idealism, is, aceording to the editor, the “pri- 
mary function of American education.” 

An institution that is daily making richer the social 
content of American idealism (the importance of 
which only the farsighted can visualize) is one of the 
significant yet rarely mentioned outstanding achieve- 
ments of recent years. I refer to our system of social 
security with its essential ingredient? of health secur- 
ity, inaugurated in 1935 with the enthusiastic support 
of President Roosevelt. In his two messages deliv- 
ered seven years apart, dealing with health protection 
for the people, we see vividly portrayed his deep 
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covered evidence which convinced him that he Was 
born in 1846; or (2) that he was never certain in 
what year he was born and in the absence of a valid 
birth record was driven to depend upon conflicting 
hearsay evidence. 

If Hall had discovered irrefutable evidence as to his 
‘birth date, it seems reasonable to assume, in view of his 
knowledge of the discrepancies in birth dates appear. 
ing in his biographical sketches, that he would hay. 
embodied this evidence somewhere in his “Life and 
Confessions.” Instead, he not only refrained froy 
indicating his birth date in this volume but method. 
eally excluded all items from which it might hay. 
been deduced. He relates many incidents which hap. 
pened when he was various ages, but nowhere doc 
he indicate the year in which the incident took plac, 
If Hall never secured an authentic record of his birth, 
it may be because he was not sufficiently interested iy 
doing so or because none existed. If in the absence 
of such a record he depended upon the conflicting 
testimony of Ashfield citizens and that of his “cousins 
and his aunts,” not forgetting his sister, it is not sur. 
prising that his statements as to his birth date flue. 
tuated. 


By 
ALFRED J. ASGIS 


DIRECTOR, HEALTH COUNCIL INSTITUTE Fi 
LABOR EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


concern for health security. On February 1, 193), 
he addressed a message to the people of the State of 
New York in a public-health report. As governor 
he said: 


The success or failure of any government in the find 
analysis must be measured by the well-being of its citi 
zens. Nothing can be more important to a state tha 
its public health; the state’s paramount concern shouli 
be the health of its people.3 


On January 23, 1939, in his message to Congres 
on “Health Security,” President Roosevelt referrei 
to the problem of health security as follows: 


The health of the people is a public concern, ill health 
is a major cause of suffering, economic loss, and depen: 
dency; good health is essential to the security and prog 
ress of the nation.4 


The failure to give adequate recognition to Mf 
Roosevelt’s contribution to health security finds is 
explanation in part in the neglect of adequate 
struction in this subject. It is well to point out thi! 
in his presidential address on “eeonomic-security 
legislation, on January 17, 1935, he indicated that le 
was “not at the time” recommending the adoption 
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so-called “health insurance,” although “groups rep- 
resenting the medical profession are co-operating with 
the Federal government in the further study of the 
subject and definite progress is being made.” On 
August 2, 1945, we celebrated the first decade in 
American experience with a system of social security. 
It was characterized by A. J. Altmeyer, head of the 
Social Seeurity Board, as an outstanding legislative 
achievement not equaled by any other similar period 
in which so much has been done “to establish a ground- 
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United States.”® 

With respect to the anticipated “progress” made 
during the past decade, the record shows that the 
opposition by the medical and dental professions and 


ere does ; 
ok place other groups to compulsory health insurance as pro- 
his i posed in the 1945 Wagner-Murray-Dingell _ bill 
sated is ($1050) is as bitter today as it ever was. A survey 


made in 1940 showed that liberal-arts colleges through- 
out the country did not offer adequate instruction in 
“social medicine.”® My 1943 survey of medical and 
dental schools also showed that instruction in the 
social and economie relations of health care is not 
considered important.?. Professional men and women 
and the general public are thus exposed to propa- 
ganda, direct and indirect, about health security. It 
is high time that universities and institutions of higher 
learning extend their educational leadership to the 
health-seeurity phase of contemporary sociology.® 

Health-security education has met a better fate at 
the hands of the labor movement in recent years. To 
meet the needs of systematic instruction in labor- 
health security, the Health Council Institute has been 
established. In this brief report I shall outline the 
nature of the institute’s pioneering project in adult 
education in this social-studies field. A considerable 
volume of subject matter has already been accumu- 
lated in the theory and practice in this area. A 
selected bibliography on related subjects issued in 
1945 by the Bureau of Research and Statisties of the 
Social Security Boards lists 412 titles of books, mono- 
graphs, and articles.® Four courses of instruction 
have been organized to meet the needs of professional 
health workers in medicine, dentistry, nursing and 
allied practices, and trade-unions; of public-health 
workers; and of other persons directly concerned with 
health-seeurity problems, especially those affecting 
abor welfare.1° 
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to Mr. Labor-health security is still a virgin field for ex- 
inds its ploration, The purpose of this diseussion is twofold. 
nate il: P rst, to point out that labor-health security as a sub- 
out that MMB Ject of study and research, has already a substantial 


body of knowledge and literature to warrant consid- 
‘ration by sociologists and educators. Second, to 
indicate that the educational groundwork has been 
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laid for teaching this subject in adult-education pro- 
grams. 

Labor-Health Security as Content. Labor-health 
security may be viewed as a philosophy and method 
of social action in the interest of workers. Health 
security, as a phase of social security, is directly 
related to our standard of living, with emphasis on 
specific standards of health and the most practical 
methods of attaining the established or desired scien- 
tific health standards. Health protection for workers 
means assurance of continuous protection against the 
hazards of illness. Illness deprives the worker of his 
working capacity, his income. Health-service assur- 
ance to the worker means his job or income protec- 
tion. In the broad sense, health security or health 
protection embraces healthful housing, proper nutri- 
tion, effective industrial hygiene, and the provision of 
adequate health-care services of every needed cate- 
gory. Health insurance is one of the social methods 
of attaining that goal, being one of the means for the 
wider distribution of health-care services. This inter- 
pretation of health security, conceived within a frame- 
work that stresses the welfare of workers (profes- 
sional, office, agricultural, and industrial), set up as 
a criterion of effectiveness in attaining positive health 
for the individual and the community, lies at the root 
of the concept of labor-health security." 

With this philosophy of labor-health seeurity as a 
basis we may briefly discuss the methodology and 
some principles of health-insurance practice. We 
recognize three approaches presenting three distinct 
methods or systems through which we seek to attain 
social-health protection not only for workers but for 
every citizen. The financing of the system is here 
made as the point of primary emphasis. First, a 
tax-supported system of free health care for the entire 
population by a state-salaried full-time personnel, 
commonly known as “state medicine” (in operation 
in the Soviet Union). Second, a socially required con- 
tributory system of health care in which employer 
assessments, worker’s contributions, and, where 
needed, government tax moneys are pooled into a 
common fund to finance a system of payment for 
private doctor’s care and clinic services. This system 
is in operation in over 42 countries and is known as 
“eompulsory health insurance.” (In operation in 
England, France, and other insurance countries.) 
Third, a contributory tax-maintained system of health 
eare for the entire population, also financed from 
the three sources as in the latter system. Here, how- 
ever, workers whose incomes are below the subsistence 
level are exempt from making contributions to the 
fund in order to be eligible to receive the services 
needed. The continuous, uninterrupted functioning 
of the system is guaranteed by the government. Only 
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in this respect is it similar to our public-health ser- 
vice. It is recommended by the Health Council, com- 
prising the American Association of Health Workers, 
trade-unions, and the American Labor Party.}? 
Method one is basically different from methods two 
and three and in no way compares to the functional 
characteristics of the latter. The prevailing confu- 
sion about “compulsory health insurance” with “so- 
cialized medicine” even among the college graduates 
may be attributed for the most part to the failure of 
our educational system to offer basic elementary in- 
struction in social and health security. Improvements 
are needed in the education for community participa- 
tion and Jeadership.* 

With respect to an evaluation of the underlying 
principles of health-seeurity systems, we adopted the 
generally known, “Labor-Health Policy,” as an eduea- 
tional approach. This policy means that a satisfac- 
tory health plan for labor must safeguard the quality 
of health services through scientifie and educational 
standards, it must maintain high living standards for 
health personnel, and it must provide all needed in- 
tegrated services and facilities for workers and their 
families.74 

Labor-Health Security as Method. 
our, project as one that lies in the area of adult edu- 
cation because that is exactly what it is and was in- 
tended to be. In the first place, the purpose of this 
educational venture is primarily social. Professor 
Lindemann showed how adult education serves the 
cause of democracy by being an instrument of social 
movements and a method of learning. He pointed 
out that the “suecess of democracy depends also upon 
the capacity of the people to generate social move- 
ments expressive of their needs.”45 For example, the 
unmet health needs of the American people, especially 
workers in the low-income groups, present a national 
health problem which is by no means simple of solu- 
This is now recognized also in nonlabor cir- 
cles.1° Here we observe the steady growth of move- 
ment in health seeurity that emerges from the social 
ferment in the awareness of the people themselves. 

It should be noted that, prior to 1935, organized 
labor was opposed to so-called compulsory health in- 
surance, for reasons in no essential different from 
the present opposition by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the American Dental Association.’ Since 
1936, events have brought about a change in labor 
attitudes, for in that year the AFL recognized the 
need for this type of health protection on a national 
scale Labor has gradually come forward so that 
from 1938 it has continued to champion labor-health 
security. 

Health seeurity is no longer a problem limited to 
“medical care”; it embraces all health-care services. 
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Nor is it a problem for the “medical” profescio, 
alone to solve. All sections of society must partig. 
pate in its solution. Labor and other progressiy 
groups have sponsored the Wagner-Murray-Dingy) 
social-security amendments of 1943 and 1945, thereby 
strengthening the health-security movements 
In the second place, the people must understgyj 
not only the problems involved but also their bac. 
grounds, in order to steer the movement in the proper 
direction and give that course its desirable emphasis 
Patterns, programs, and plans must be evaluated.¥ 
Historically, 1915 may be considered the year jy 
which the social-security movement was initiated jp 
the United States with the drafting of the “modd 
bill” for compulsory health insurance. From 1935 
to 1945, health-insurance bills have been introduce) 
in 20 state legislatures with almost no positive results, 
The exception is Rhode Island, which passed a bill in 
1942. The year 1945 stands out as the one in whic 
the demand for legislation has been the greatest, con. 
sidering that over 30 bills were introduced in 12 stat, 
legislatures. This does not include legislation pro. 
posed for surveys and studies in the field. The Wag. 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill, $1050 (an improvement over 
the 1943 bill), is of course the outstanding piece 
of legislation characterized as a “charter for peace. 
time America.”!8 This legislative ferment of the 
past three decades (1915-1945) may be considered : 
reflection of a growing social movement engendered 
by the people themselves to evolve the most desirable 
method for the attainment of health security. 
Labor—a Factor in Social Action. Since the ns- 
tional health conference, called by President Roos 
velt in 1938, labor has taken a positive approach 
toward security planning and legislation. It has gone 
through a period of orientation with respect to in- 
mediate and long-range values of health programs 
the interest of workers. Labor has had to decide 0 
the many diverse programs and plans, some limited 
in scope, and confined to medical care, others coveritg 
more comprehensive health services. Unfortunately, 
the desire to give leadership and assistance to healt! 
security efforts has not been fully understood or ap- 
preciated by groups opposed to compulsory healt 
insurance. It has been claimed, for example, that 
this type of legislation to expand further the health 
program of the Social Security Act has been the tr 
sult of propaganda by labor with the motive of ser 
ing its own ends rather than a desire to serve tlt 
health needs of the people. It is further claimed by 
opponents of social security that, where organize! 
groups are absent, there is no demand for legislati 
of this kind, though the need may be greater for 
health program than in places where organized Jabot 
makes definite efforts. The steady growth of mel 
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ership in the ranks of organized labor with the cor- 
espondingly inereased demands for social legislation 
uniquely interpreted as labor’s means to swell its 
anks by stirring the people to community action. 

It is now realized more generally that, to the extent 
at the means available to extend social security to 
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derstanj he people are used, to that degree we shall decrease 
“ir back. e cultural lag. Labor-health-security education not 
€ proper nly gives labor a means to evaluate methods and 
mphasis, rocedures in terms of broad social objectives, but it 
luated. piso provides a medium to the health professions and 


consideration by the general public of labor’s needs 


year in 

lated in nd problems in health security. We have here an 
“model istorical precedent that has led to the belief that 

ym 1935 bor can make a substantial contribution as it did a 


entury ago when it stepped into the struggle for 
ree, tax-supported education in America. 

Teaching Labor-Health Security. The title of the 
ourth lecture-diseussion course is “Labor Participa- 


troduced 
: results, 
a bill in 
n whic 


est, con. Mmmtion in Health Security,” and is divided into two 
12 state ections. Part I, “Labor Theory of Health Secur- 
on pro f™mmty,” deals with the following topics: how the worker 
1e Wag. rotects his health; history of labor-health security; 
ent over ndustrial hygiene and workmen’s compensation; un- 


mployment, disability, and old age insurance. Part 
I, entitled “Labor Action in Health Security,” deals 
“ith the following subjects: compulsory health insur- 
nee; veterans’ rights to health eare; Wagner-Mur- 
ay-Dingell bill, $1050; a people’s health-security 
rogram. 

The instructional aids include the writer’s especially 
repared workbook, “Problems of Labor Health Se- 


g piece 
* peace. 
of the 
dered 2 
endered 
esirable 


the na- 


Roose @ieurity,” which covers the field as a whole.2° Each of 
yproach he eight units in the course is outlined for the stu- 
as gone ent. Each unit outline contains a statement of 
to im- Mspecific objectives, a review of topics with some lead- 
rams iD g questions as guides to classroom discussions, and 


cide on bibliography for reference reading. “Packet Libra- 
limited HMries,” each containing about 10 to 15 reprints of 
yvering ticles and pamphlets, are lent to the student free 
mately, f charge. The reading assignments cover generally 
health- vailable reference books, as well as current periodical 
or ap terature. 

health New York State has established the first school for 
e, thal aining men and women to deal with labor problems 
health s part of the social scheme. Regarding the promise 
the re f that adventure in adult education, which is bound 
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f ser: Mito include labor-health security as part of its under- 
ve the aduate and graduate curricula, Dean Ives says: 
yy 
es One of the most important ways of improving indus- 
; ial labor relations is to bring together, in a common 
slation aining program, representatives of labor and industry. 
for 4 hat is important here is not merely attendance at the 
| Jabor me institution or in the same school; but rather mutual 
mell- nd co-operative analysis of problems common to both 
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Instruction in labor-health security has its place in 
the liberal-arts college, in professional institutions, 
and in the graduate school. Its teaching will help to 
focus public attention on problems of health security 
in the light of the benefits to be derived by labor, the 
health professions, management, and the public gen- 
erally. Public education, as an instrument of democ- 
racy is here to say. Health security as a public ser- 
vice is one of labor’s means to insure the stability of 
our democratic institutions. It is bound to find its 
rightful place in American society. 
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THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION SUG- 
GESTS WAYS OF BREAKING ENROLL- 
MENT “BOTTLENECKS” 


A RELEASE from the U. S. Office of Education under 
date of March 31 summarizes the present and inapend- 
ing enrollment situation in the higher institutions as 
follows: 


. .. Many of the larger and more widely known col- 
leges and universities have suddenly become crowded. 
Secondary-school graduates are being denied admission. 
Veterans cannot get into the institutions of their choice. 
Students from foreign lands are applying in rapidly 
increasing numbers and cannot always be admitted. 

These colleges and universities are embarrassed by a 
serious shortage of teachers. Some textbooks cannot be 
bought. Classroom space is inadequate. Laboratory 
equipment is short. But the greatest single embarrass- 
ment at these crowded college centers is the lack of ade- 
quate housing for students both on the campus and in 
the college community. 

In spite of all these hindrances to ‘‘college as usual,’’ 
it is recognized that for many young people, particularly 
veterans, college attendance is now or never. Something 
must be done. The colleges and universities feel a deep 
obligation to veterans, to recent secondary-school gradu- 
ates, and to foreign students. Furthermore, public in- 
terest demands that college education must somehow be 
made available to qualified applicants in all three groups. 
Fortunately, colleges and universities as a whole are 
not crowded. Many of the smaller colleges of very good 
standing, and practically all the teachers colleges and 
junior colleges, are not full. The problem is one of 
better utilizing available facilities as well as developing 
additional facilities. 

A list of the institutions which can take additional 
students is being compiled and will be made widely avail- 
able as soon as possible and will be kept up to date. 


The release further suggests that institutions should 
not shrink from crowding their classes, lengthening 
the hours of instruction, utilizing “teachers whose 
qualifications may vary from usual requirements,” 
mimeographing more materials to replace textbooks, 
and other justifiable emergency measures, such as the 
use of high-school buildings for college classes. 

The suggestion that mimeographed materials may 
well be used when published textbooks are unavailable 
should be accompanied by a caution to secure from 
copyright holders permission to reproduce materials 
already covered by copyright. In the past, too many 
instruetors in providing mimeographed outlines and 
summaries for their classes have been naively oblivious 
to this necessity. 

Publishers of whom inquiries have been made in- 
form us that they will make every effort to give prior- 
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ity to college texts over all other books in the alloy, 
tion of paper stock from the present limited supply~ 
W. C. B. 


anubsseme DEBT TO ORGANIZED 
LABOR NOT SUFFICIENTLY 
RECOGNIZED 
Tue 1946 Inglis Lecture of Harvard University wx 
delivered on March 29 by Mark Starr, education 


ve 
director, International Ladies’ Garment Worker y 
Union, on the subject, “Labor Looks at Education MiiiR th 
In diseussing the relations of trade-unions to ey. Mi w 
cation, Mr. Starr said in part: ae 
Because Labor had failed in the past to secure frop ( 
the public-school system the information and help & 
sired, it has in some instances set up its own eduy. 
tional activities. Those active in the field of worker’ 
education will testify that part of their job is to fin : 


an antidote for what has passed as education in many of 
our school systems. As children, we are given a cock 
eyed view of history. The warrior who burned wheat 
fields is given greater prominence than the reaper who 
labored therein and the baker who baked the bread. The 
captain who destroys a city is hymned, but the stone 
mason who built the city is one of the forgotten ma. 
Our children are not taught the debt they owe to the 
unknown heroes who invented the first wheel and the 
needle and discovered fire. Few stories of the atomic 
bomb construction note the co-operation of the unions 
who recruited workers to face hazards to life and lim), 

The imposing rounded periods of the Declaration of 
Independence and of the Constitution are rightly know 
to students, but even in Massachusetts the school chil 
dren have not been told about Daniel Shays and lis 
fellow rebels who had been cheated out of their lant 
for which they had fought against the British tyrants 

The Negro boys and girls in schools are seldom toll 
about Nat Turner. Our children are told about Barban 
Frietchie but not about the dauntless courage of Mother 
Jones as she faced the thugs and the soldiers in the 
armed camps of the mining towns. Millions of childres, 
sons and daughters of workers, do not even know let 
name, despite her heroism, which, like that of other 
rebels in those company towns, was equal to that iis 
played at Valley Forge. 

Seant mention, if any, is given in the history bovls 
to trade-unions and to men like Terence V. Powdery, 
Samuel Gompers, and Eugene V. Debs. It is easier t 
shout, ‘‘Remember Pearl Harbor,’’ than it is to build 
the United Nations Organization. Only recently hav 
attempts been made to rescue Tom Paine from the vil 
libels by which partisan religious sects befouled li 
record of service to the American Revolution. Very fe* 
history books quote the speeches of Abraham Lincola # 
the right to strike, on the superior claims of the mi 
above the dollar, of Lincoln’s dark foreboding of the 


Va . ... 


946 
coming of the trusts and the domination of big business. 
Peter Zenger’s fight for a free press also receives little 
. in the schools. We have forgotten Horace 


attention 
. Mann’s hope, when he was fighting with Labor’s aid for 
» ale free education, that thereby the ‘‘servility of Labor’’ 
apply ~ and the ‘‘dominanee of Capital’’ would be overcome. 


professional patrioteering groups have tried to falsify 
history to fortify reaction; they have indulged in foolish 
idolatry of a drum-and-trumpet history. Each nation in 
international affairs rushes to pull the mote out of its 
neighbor’s eye and ignores the beam in its own. 


Mr. Starr compared the relation of Harvard Uni- 
versity and the labor movement now and forty-one 
years ago, when C, W. Eliot, then president, glorified 
the strikebreaker; now the university maintains trade- 
union fellowships to train men and women for union 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC FELLOWSHIPS FOR 
SCIENCE TEACHERS 
Firry fellowships, covering tuition, maintenance, 
and traveling expenses, provided by the General 
Electrie Company, will be available at Union College 
(Schenectady, N. Y.) in the fields of chemistry and 
physies for experienced high-school teachers of sci- 
ence “holding at least a bachelor’s degree represent- 
ing substantial undergraduate courses in chemistry or 
physies and in mathematies.” Courses will be given 
by the faculty of the college, assisted by members of 
General Eleectrie’s laboratory and engineering staffs, 
from July 6 to August 17, and will include “Topics 
in Modern Physies and Chemistry”; “Modern Chem- 
ical Measurements”; “Experiments in Electronics and 
Light”; and “Chemistry and Physics in Industry.” 
In addition there will be “inspection trips to the 
manufacturing plants of the General Electrie Com- 
pany at Schenectady and in Pittsfield (Mass.).” 
Fellows who wish to register for college credit will 
be given an opportunity to do so “four weeks after 
the beginning of the session.” 
Nominations for fellows for 1946 will be made by 
principals or headmasters in the following states: 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Maine. Awards will be made on 
May 10. 
Correspondence should be addressed to Charles F. 
fiarris, dean, Union College, Schenectady 8. 
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RURAL PUBLIC-LIBRARY SERVICE UNDER 
CONSIDERATION IN CONGRESS 
A BILL, sponsored by Representative Emily Taft 
Douglas of Illinois and Senator Lister Hill of Ala- 
bama (HR5742 and $1920), has been referred to the 
Education Committee of the House and the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor. If passed, the 
bill would empower the Federal government “to pro- 
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vide funds up to $15,000,000 for demonstration over 

a four-year period of types of [library] service... 
suited to rural areas.” “Methods of operation” and 
“the effect of planning on a wide-area basis” are also 
contemplated by the framers of the bill. Further, 
state library agencies, reporting to the U. 8. Com- 
missioner of Education, would have charge of the pro- 
gram, and Federal control would be eliminated “as 
soon as the states submit plans which meet specifica- 
tions included in the bill.” 

Rural libraries have not in the past been without 
help from Federal agencies when the demand for 
books and other materials strained the resources of a 
community. Especially is this true in regard to the 
blind, who are adequately “supplied with reading 
matter through Federal printing of books in raised 
characters.” 

Notable, too, in the field of library service is the 
effort of that magnificent government project, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, to bring books and li- 
braries into the regions of Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Alabama that had never before “known good library 
service.” State agencies and such local facilities as 
existed were, through TVA’s intercession, brought into 
a co-operative endeavor that had permanent results. 

The Agricultural Extension Service has also recog- 
nized the value of the movement to supply rural 
people with reading material and has made available 
to them a variety of books on agriculture and home- 
making. . 

All these faits accomplis, however, are only “a begin- 
ning,” as a release from the American Library Asso- 
ciation points out. “There are millions who must still 
be reached.” Nearly one fifth of the counties of the 
nation have no public libraries, and many that have 
them receive small benefit because of low standards of 
service. 

The “demonstrations” proposed in the bill are not 
new.” They have been set up in a number of states 
and have proved their effectiveness “in stimulating 
self-supporting local service.” 

In the Children’s Reading Room, 
(Mass.), is the following inscription: 


“ 


Hopkinton 


Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 
Books are paths that upward lead; 

Books are friends. Come, let us read. 


If this sentiment could be planted in the minds of 
rural children throughout the country, it would not 
only serve the enduring interests of every child, taught 
to distinguish between good and bad books, but it 
would advance the cause of democracy and the ma- 
turity of the nation beyond our fondest dreams. If 
“we all must read before we live,” surely this bill be- 
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fore Congress should have the support of statesmen 
and private citizen alike.—N. W. 


THE 29TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ACE 

THE preliminary program of the 1946 annual meet- 
ing of the American Council on Education, May 34, 
is now available. 

At the morning session of the opening day, the 
president of the council, George F. Zook, will make 
his report, and Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor, the 
University of Chicago, will present “Issues in Edu- 
cation: 1946.” The afternoon session will hear Alonzo 
G. Grace, director, Commission on Duplications of 
Armed Services Educational Programs, and state com- 
missioner of edueation, Connecticut, on “Implications 
of Armed Services Educational Programs,” and Lloyd 
Allen Cook, director, College Study in Intergroup Re- 
lations, Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, 
and Hilda Taba, director, Study of Intergroup Rela- 
tions in Cooperative Schools, ACE, on “Development 
of Intergroup Understanding.” Alexander J. Stod- 
dard, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, will 
make the dinner-session address. A second speaker 
will be announced later. 

The segond day of the meeting will be given over to 
a discussion of “Educational Rehabilitation in the 
Liberated Areas”—speakers to be announced. General 
Omar N. Bradley, administrator of Veterans Affairs, 
will diseuss “The Education of Veterans.” 

The sessions, which will be held at the Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, are open to the public, and all who 
are interested in the proceedings will be cordially 
welcomed. 


THE GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE AWARD 
IN ENGINEERING EDUCATION 

THE Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation is adding to its honors and awards, offered an- 
nually by the society, a new prize of $1,000, “in recog- 
nition of distinguished teaching of engineering stu- 
dents,” to the college or university teacher whose 
record is pronounced by the judges the most success- 
ful contribution to the training of engineering stu- 
dents. The award, established to commemorate the 
100th anniversary of the birth of George Westing- 
house, will be made annually from funds provided by 
the Westinghouse Educational Foundation. Harry S. 
Rogers, president, SPEE, and president, Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, said in making the announce- 
ment of the award that there would be no “age limita- 
tions” in rendering a decision, but that special con- 
sideration would be given to younger men whose 
records promise “continuing activity as superior teach- 
ers.” Dr. Rogers is one of the ten-man Committee 
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on Awards, which is chairmaned by Homer L, p) i 
president, Norwich University (Northfield, Vt), - 
Other members of the committee represent Various be 
schools of engineering throughout the country sj 
the Westinghouse Educational Foundation. the 
F. L. Bishop, secretary, SPEE, will supply te [a 
deans of the 165 engineering schools of the country ya 
and the officials of the society with forms for tly 1. 
nomination of professional engineering teachers, anj ui 
the award will be presented at the annual dinner, “ 
June 22, in the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. Member 
of the SPEE will be the guests of Washington Uj. 
versity. _ 
Ap] 
THE FOREIGN STUDY FELLOWSHIP Play Res 
ScHoot AND Society has received information ¢op. I 
cerning the purpose, aims, responsibilities, and finan- Tee 
cial arrangements of the Foreign Study Fellowship act 
from its chairman, George F. Budd, a member of Je | 
Kappa Chapter, Kappa Delta Pi, Teachers College Sct 
Columbia University. In brief, the plan for 194647 24, 
follows: Col 
The purpose of the plan is to make a constructive fame ™"“ 
contribution to “international understanding” by as- E 
sisting present or former graduate students of Teach- staf 
ers College to acquire a knowledge of “the culture, she 
hopes, and plans of countries other than the Unite si 
States through professionally guided study in the stat 
selected country.” CI 
Fellowships will be awarded to candidates whos nl 
attitudes and abilities dispose them to understand 
“people and situations”; whose background of experi- D 
ence, “social, political, and educational,” will enable ness 
them to interpret the organized institutions of the four 
United States and “share” them with the people of the nam 
selected country; whose ability to speak the language Wal 
of the host-country is sufficient for intelligent com 9m “lle 
munication with “people of varying backgrounds’; New 
and whose general mental equipment and character ber 
indicate competence in dealing with human relations scho 
Candidates must agree to remain in the selected 1S eC 
country “at least one academic year”; submit “quali prov 
fications, including a conference-interview” ; and “give 12 w 
evidence of ability to pay all expenses not covered busit 
by the fellowship.” Lote 
Fellows selected are responsible for (a) an outline the 
of the contemplated study (which must be “in the next 
field of education, broadly defined”) and of “activities Hi “ipl 
to be emphasized” while in the host-country; (b) * i °°" 
review of the plan “with persons recommended joist! san 
by the fellow and the Fellowship Committee”; (¢) erat 
sharing his study with members of Kappa Chapter by mech 
“tri-monthly reports” and by submitting to the chapter i *150 
the fellowship study, whether published or unpub Jo 


Univ 
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dodge, lished; and (d) taking “recommended health measures” 

Yt) before leaving the United States. 

rio The fellowship pays $1,000 toward the expenses of 

- the fellow “while he is studying in the host-country.” 
Supplements to this award may be made by the gov- 

bu ernment of the selected country, a college or univer- 

wr. sity, resident members of Kappa Delta Pi, or others. 


A contract between the fellow and Kappa Chapter, 
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insurance policy must be taken out by the candidate,” 
will be filed in the Student Organizations Office of 
Teachers College. 

Three student members of Kappa Chapter, the 
chapter counselor, and a faculty adviser will constitute 
a committee responsible for the implementation of the 
plan. Members of the committee are: Mr. Budd, 
Anne Mary Holmes, Leonard Winier, and Donald D. 
Tewksbury, professor of education, faculty adviser. 


) and prior to which a “health, accident, and hospitalization 

nner, 

abers 2 
ii Notes and News... 








Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 








LAN 

Rozert C. Wiuu1AMs, professor of education, State 
con- ; . 
a, Teachers College ( Superior, Wis.), who served as 
i acting president during the leave of absence granted 
. ' to Jim Dan Hill for military duty, as reported in 


ScHoo. AND Society, June 19, 1943, and November 
24, 1945, has been appointed president, State Teachers 
College (Whitewater, Wis.), to sueceed C. M. Yoder, 
who resigned, March 5. 


> Errot L. DEARBORN, for 24 years a member of the 
atl: HARS staff of the State Normal School (Farmington, Me.), 
oe who has served as acting president of the institution 
ited 


since July 19, 1945, when it was advanced to college 
status, has been appointed president, succeeding Lorey 
(. Day, who resigned as principal of the normal school 
in 1945. 


and 

er: Donato E. Deyo, director of the New York Busi- 
able ness Institute, one of five educational institutions 
the founded in New York City by the YMCA, has been 


named director of a new college, to be known as the 
Walter L. Hervey Junior College of the YMCA. The 
college, which is named for Dr. Hervey, former dean, 
New York Teachers College, and for 34 years a mem- 
ber of the Board of Examiners, New York City 
schools, will open, September 30. The plan of courses 
is considered “unique in the field of education as it 
provides for 12-week semesters of study followed by 
12 weeks in which the students will engage in full-time 
business activities allied to their courses.” W. A. 
Lotz, executive director of the schools, estimates that 
the college will have an enrollment of 200 students 
next fall and a staff of 15 members. “College-level 
diplomas” will be given students who satisfactorily 
complete courses, including business administration, 
accounting, secretarial science, merchandizing, refrig- 
eration, air-conditioning, radio-electronics, and basic 


mechanical engineering. Tuition for one year will be 
$150. 


Jon L. Knieut, professor of religion, Willamette 
University (Salem, Ore.), has been appointed assis- 





tant to the president. Harold B. Jory, former high- 
school principal-in Everett (Wash.), has sueceeded 
Walter E. Erickson as registrar. Mr. Erickson has 
been named athletic director and head football coach. 
James Simpson, formerly associate professor of psy- 
chology, Chico (Calif.) State College, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of psychology; Waldo 
McCoy, former acting head of the department of 
botany, the Pennsylvania State College, has been 
named associate professor of biology; and Josef H. 
Schnelker, a member of the staff of Central College 
(Pella, Iowa), assistant professor of the theory of 
musie and organ. 


Virait C. WeEtcH, formerly on the staff of Mount 
Union College (Alliance, Ohio), has been appointed 
assistant to the president, Southwestern College (Win- 
field, Kans.). 


Jupson REA ButieEr, professor of psychology, Bos- 
ton University, has been appointed dean of the uni- 
versity’s new General College, a division created to 
offer “a two-year core curriculum leading to an Associ- 
ate in Arts degree and emphasizing general cultural 
courses, intended to synthesize the many fragments 
of learning into several effective general-education 
courses during the freshman and sophomore years.” 
The college will be ready to accept freshmen in 
September. 


N. Pavut Hupson, chairman of the department of 
bacteriology, the Ohio State University, will succeed 
Alpheus W. Smith, August 31, as dean, Graduate 
School. On July 1, Harald H. Nielsen, professor of 
physies, will sueceed Dr. Smith as chairman of the 
department of physics and astronomy. Upon his re- 
tirement from these two posts, Dr. Smith will have 
completed 37 years of service to the university. 


THe REVEREND STEPHEN FieLpING BAYNE, JR., 
chaplain of Columbia University, has returned to his 
post after having served in the Navy since February, 
1944, 


JANE WartTERS has been appointed director of per- 
sonnel, State Teachers College (Lock Haven, Pa.). 
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LronarD B. WHEAT, whose resignation as superin-' 


tendent of schools, Wichita (Kans.), was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, August 5, 1944, has been ap- 
pointed director of counseling service, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute (Auburn). 


HELEN A. DONNELLY, former assistant to the dean 
of students, Rhode Island State College, who served 
overseas with the American Red Cross during World 
War II, has been appointed co-ordinator of student 
affairs at the Olney Undergraduate Center, Temple 
University (Philadelphia). 


Tue following changes in staff were announced 
early in April by Western Reserve University: Har- 
land G. Wood, associate professor of physiological 
chemistry, University of Minnesota, will succeed Vic- 
tor C. Myers as head of the department of biochem- 
istry, July 1. Dr. Myers will become head of a newly 
created department of clinical biochemistry in the 
School of Medicine. Richard A. Beth, former head 
of a department of Division 2 of the National Defense 
Research Committee at Princeton University, has been 
named head of the department of physics to sueceed 
Harry W. Mounteastle, July 29, whose retirement was 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, May 5, 1945. Frank 
Hovorka, professor of chemistry, has been acting head 
in the interim. The following will be retired in June: 
James Elbert Cutler, founder of the school of Applied 
Social Science, after 39 years of service; Clarence 
Powers Bill, professor of classics, after 48 years of 
service; and Charles C. Arbuthnot, professor of eco- 
nomics, after 42 years of service. 


THomas M. Carter, who, with the rank of colonel, 
was recently released from the Army after four years 
of service, has resumed his duties as head of the de- 
partment of education and director of teacher train- 
ing, Albion (Mich.) College. During the summer 
session, he will give courses at Western Michigan 
College of Education (Kalamazoo). 


LoTHaR KAHN, whose appointment as instructor in 
Latin and German, University School, the Ohio State 
University, was reported in ScHoou anv Soctery, No- 
vember 24, 1945, has assumed a new post as assistant 
professor of modern languages, Teachers College of 
Connecticut (New Britain). 


CorNELIA L. BEcKwITH has been appointed assistant 
professor of clothing, Michigan State College (East 
Lansing). 


Marion CAUTHERS, whose appointment as head of 
the department of art, College of Puget Sound (Ta- 
coma, Wash.), was reported in ScHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
March 13, 1943, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of art, University of Texas. 
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TuE following changes in staff at Louisiana Si, 
University were announced early in March: Nelg, 
Lee Bacot has been appointed assistant professor of 
vocational agriculture; Eldred Griffin Blakewood, jy 
structor in mechanical drawing; and Beverly Eugen 
Clarity, instructor in German. Everett L. Timm, x. 
sistant professor of music, has returned from military 
service, Lemos Leroy Fulmer, instructor in secondary 
education, has been granted sabbatical leave for 1944. 
47, and Lyndon B. Sherrill, assistant professor of 
health and physical education, leave for the seconj 
semester of 1945-46. 


Susanne A. GiuiBerti has been appointed instructor 
in Spanish, Smith College. 


Georcia 8. DunBaR has been appointed instructor 
in English, Hofstra College (Hempstead, N. Y.). 


James W. AsnHcrarr was recently appointed in. 
structor in physical education, State Teachers Colleg 
(Oswego, N. Y.). 


Davip C. Hopces has been appointed instructor in 
science, Bergen Junior College (Teaneck, N. J.). 


JoHn W. Kearns has been named instruetor in 
English, Junior College of Connecticut (Bridgeport), 


ELizABeTH W. JOHNSON, wife of Elof F. Johnson, 
a member of the staff of the Philadelphia College oi 
Pharmacy and Science, was recently named librarian 
of the college. 


At the 25th anniversary convention of the National 
Association of Supervisors of Student Teaching, held 
in Chicago, March 22-23, the name of the organization 
was changed to the Association for Student Teaching, 
and the scope of the association was enlarged “to in- 
clude as members all persons engaged in any of the 
laboratory aspects of teacher education.” The newly 
elected officers are: L. O. Andrews, assistant director 
of supervised teaching, Indiana University, president; 
F. C. Borgeson, professor of education, New York 
University, first vice-president; Louise Wilson, Un: 
versity School, University of Kentucky, second viee- 
president; and Allen D. Patterson, of the Ohio State 
University, secretary-treasurer. 


Jutrus E. Warren, former state commissioner of 
education for Massachusetts and superintendent-clet 
of the public schools of University City (Mo.), his 
been appointed temporarily as a member of the joit! 
staffs of the Problems and Policies Committee, ACE, 
and the Edueational Policies Commission, NEA. 


Lester A. KiRKENDALL, whose appointment as edt 
cational consultant in the U. 8. Publie Health Servie 
and the U. S. Office of Education was reported 2 
ScHoon anp Society, August 21, 1943, has been 4p 
pointed director, Association for Family Living, 2 
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+ State outh State Street, Chicago 4. Dr. Kirkendall re- 
Nelson urned last December from the Army University 
Or of enter (Florence, Italy), where he had given a course 
od, in. ntitled “Educational Psychology.” Only 11 men 
bugene egistered for the course, “but when permission was 
Im, ag. anted to change the name to ‘Education for Mar- 


iage and Family Living,’ 1,100 men registered.” 


Davw J. GoopMaN has been appointed editor-in- 
hief of the newly created audio-visual department of 
he Popular Science Publishing Company. Dr. Good- 
an, who has had nine years of public-school work 

the preparation of audio-visual curricula, will be 
harged with the development and sale to schools and 
olleges of audio-visual-eduecation aids on a nation- 
ide scale. 


L. R. Bune, a supervising principal in St. Croix 
County (Wis.), late in February assumed the super- 
intendeney of schools, Polk County (Wis.). 


Harotp E. Moors, assistant professor of education, 
Indiana University, will sueceed P. C. Emmons in the 
superintendeney of schools, Mishawaka (Ind.), next 
August. Maurice E. Stapley, superintendent of 
schools, Greencastle (Ind.), will sueceed Dr. Moore. 


FrevericK M. Hunrer, chancellor, Oregon State 
System of Higher Edueation, will retire, July 1, be- 
eause of ill health. 


Harrison C. Dag, president, University of Idaho, 
resigned, March 17, “because,” he said, “I cannot 
with peace of mind or sense of fairness to these vet- 
erans continue to serve.” The resignation was in pro- 
test against the special legislature’s “reduction of 
$175,000 in requests he had made for funds to meet 
salaries for 70 staff members returning from the 
service and for funds ‘to pay costs of constructing 
water lines, sewers, sidewalks, and other essential 
facilities for housing of veteran students.’ ” 
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Wiuiam G. Cocran, professor of mathematical 
statisties, Iowa State College (Ames), resigned, 
March 31. 


Harry V. Hottoway, state superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction, Delaware, will retire at the end of the 
current academic year after 25 years of service as 


of 
. head of the state system and 50 years in educational 


tor work, 
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joint Recent Deaths 


ACE, Racnete S, Yarros, professor emeritus of social 

hygiene, College of Medicine, University of Illinois, 
edu- died, March 17, aeeording to word received by ScHOoL 
rvice AND Socrery, April 2. Dr. Yarros, who was seventy- 
d in six years old at the time of her death, had served the 
| ap university for forty-two years prior to her retirement 
09 in 1939, 
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Orie LatHam Hatcuer, well-known leader in the 
field of rural education, died, April 1. Dr. Hatcher 
in 1914 founded the Southern Women’s Educational 
Alliance, which became the Alliance for the Guidance 
of Rural Youth in 1938. Dr. Hatcher held the presi- 
dency of both organizations. She had also served as 
a member of the staff (1904-15), head of the depart- 
ment of comparative literature (1910-15), and associ- 
ate professor of English (1912-15), Bryn Mawr (Pa.) 
College. The last years of her life had been spent in 
an effort to discover through scientific research ways 
and means of helping “the rural girl in her home and 
school.” 


Ep@ar Favver, former professor of physical edu- 
cation and university physician, Wesleyan University, 
succumbed to a heart attack, April 3, at the age of 
seventy-one years. Dr. Fauver had served as coach 
and instructor in gymnastics (1899-1900), Centre Col- 
lege (Danville, Ky.) ; tutor in Greek and coach (1900— 
03), Oberlin (Ohio) College; instructor in physical 
education (1903-07), Horace Mann School, and lec- 
turer (1904-09) and assistant professor of education 
(1909-11), Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and associate professor of physical education (1911- 
13) and professor and physician (1913-37), Wesleyan 
University. During his early years at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, he also served as coach of football, baseball, 
and basketball. 


ELEANOR FRANCIS WARFIELD, professor of art, Wil- 
son College (Chambersburg, Pa.), died in Tucson 
(Ariz.), April 3, at the age of forty-nine years. 
Miss Warfield had served the college as lecturer on the 
history of art (1924-27), assistant professor of art 
(1927-31), and professor and head of the department 
(since 1931). She had been on sabbatical leave since 
June, 1945. 


THE REVEREND RicHArpD J. MEANEY, O. P., profes- 
sor of Latin and treasurer of the college (1921-31), 
Providence (R. I.) College, died, April 3, at the age 
of eighty-seven years. Father Meaney had been in 
retirement at St. Rose Priory (Springfield, Ky.) since 
1931. 


Mary VANCE YounG, professor emeritus of 
Romance languages, Mount Holyoke College, died, 
April 4, at the age of eighty years. Dr. Young had 
served as instructor in Romance languages (1899-~ 
1900), Smith College, and at Mount Holyoke College 
from 1900 to 1927. 


Howarp vE Forest, professor of botany, University 
of Southern California (Los Angeles), succumbed to 
a heart attack, April 4, at the age of sixty-eight years. 
Dr. de Forest had served as acting assistant professor 
of forestry (1913), University of Missouri; assistant 
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professor of botany (1920-21), University of Kansas; 
head of the department of science (1921-22), Indiana 
Normal School (Indianapolis) ; and at the University 
of Southern California as assistant professor of bot- 
any (1922-23), professor (since 1923), chairman of 
the division (1923-26), and chairman of the depart- 
ment (1930-33). 


JoHN Henry Gray, well-known economist and spe- 
cialist in publie utilities, died, April 4, at the age of 
eighty-seven years. Dr. Gray, who retired from the 
educational field in 1932, had served as instructor in 
political economy (1888-89), Harvard University; 
professor of political and social science (1892-1907), 
Northwestern University; professor of economy 
(1907-20), University of Minnesota; professor of 
economy (1920-25), Carleton College (Northfield, 
Minn.); examiner, Bureau of Valuation, Interstate 
Commerce Commission (1925-28); and professor of 
economies and head of the department (1928-32), 
Graduate School, American University (Washington, 
D. C.). 


Coming Events 

THE Council of Guidance and Personnel Associ- 
ations, which has held regional meetings in New York, 
Los Angeles, Denver, and Sacramento during March 
and the early part of April, will sponsor another 
session in Portland (Ore.), April 17-19. The date 
of the meeting to be held in Washington (D. C.) had 
not been announced when this number of ScHOOL AND 
Society went to press. 


ACCORDING to a recent report by Lois Taylor, secre- 
tary for publicity, Hampton Institute (Va.), “for the 
first time in the history of the two organizations, the 
national associations of men and women personnel 
deans in Negro educational institutions” will hold a 
joint conference, April 18-19, at Dillard University 
(New Orleans). Major Walter R. Brown, secretary 
of the men’s association, has announced that the meet- 
ing will be open to representatives from all colleges, 
high schools, end social-service and welfare agencies. 


Honors and Awards 


THomAS C. MAcCRACKEN, dean emeritus, College of 
Education, Ohio University (Athens), and president, 
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Executive Council, Kappa Delta Pi, has ANNOUnee| 
that the following persons have been elected ty the 
Laureate Chapter of this honor society: Frank E 
Baker, president, State Teachers College (Milwaukee) 
and president, American Education Fellowship, py, 
mund E. Day, president, Cornell University; Robe, 
M. Hutchins, chancellor, the University of Chicago; 
and William F. Russell, dean, Teachers College, (y. 
lumbia University. The announcement was made x 
the convocation banquet of the society, Milwaukee 
March 12. 


JouNn W. StupeBakeER, U. S. Commissioner of Rip. 
cation, has been awarded the Treasury Department’ 
Silver Medal for Distinguished Service in War f. 
nance. The award, which Dr. Studebaker modesty 
regards as a symbolic gesture to “the teachers anj 
pupils of our country,” is in recognition of the $2,000, 
000,000 worth of U. S. savings stamps and bonds soli 
by the nation’s schools (see SCHOOL AND Socnn, 
April 6). 


Other Items 

Tue New York State Board of Regents approved 
in January a temporary revision in the enrollment 
quotas for state teachers colleges to enable veterans 
previously enrolled in these colleges to resume thei 
education. A temporary revision in the enrollment 
quota for State Teachers College (Oswego), to help 
alleviate the shortage of teachers of industrial arts 
was also approved. A recent report stated that dur- 
ing the past school year more than 300 industrial-ars 
shops closed because of the inability of local schol 
authorities to find competent men to take charge of 
them. An additional 150 shops were under the dire 
tion of persons holding temporary licenses. 


From two institutions, Evansville (Ind.) College 
and the University of Kentucky, come similar r- 
ports on the proportion of men in their total sti- 
dent enrollment. For the first time in the history of 
the college, 412 men, of whom 300 are veterans, a 
enrolled as against 202 women, whereas at the same 
time last year, 117 men, of whom 15 were veterats 
and 160 women were enrolled; at the university, for 
the first time in three and one half years, men out 
numbered women, 1,851 as against 1,588 women. 





HONORARY DEGREES AND EDUCATIONAL 
PRESTIGE 

“Wray should I undertake the ordeal and uncertain- 

ties of trying to earn a doctor’s degree? The doctor’s 

degree which has been given me will serve the purpose 

quite as well. For in a few years no one will know 


whether it was earned or honorary.” Such is the ¢& 
pressed sentiment of a leader in music educatiot 
Does such a statement speak for hundreds of other 
in the education profession who accept the unearne! 
title of “Dr.”? Does it really matter whether ou 
highest academic degree is earned or honorary? 
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The second theme in the exposition of this paper is 


ie. neerned with a statement made by A. Lawrence 
" me well, president of Harvard University a generation 
a 


Dr. Lowell was asked to pass judgment upon 


watukee), tiles engaged in by many universities of con- 
ica erring the degree of doctor, honoris causa. His reply 
hi * as; “Since the conferring of such degrees seems to 
my crease the sum total of human happiness, I am in 


avor of it”! Was the president serious in his reply? 
ne well-known American university interpreted the 
eply to be in a serious vein, for it was included in 
e president’s annual report of 1942 as evidence of 
one good reason for granting honorary degrees.” 

It would seem that the first honorary degree in the 
Inited States was that of doctor of sacred theology, 
nferred by Harvard College in 1692 upon Inerease 
ather In 1776, Harvard honored George Wash- 
gton with the degree of doctor of laws. At the 
olumbia College commencement of 1789, both Presi- 
ent George Washington and Vice-President John 
dams were present, but neither received an honorary 
egree, The degree of doctor of laws, honoris causa, 
as voted to President Lincoln by Columbia in 1861, 
ut he was not able because of war conditions to be 
resent to receive it.? 

Yale University granted her first honorary doctor- 
te, M.D., to an Englishman, Daniel Turner. The 
otive prompting the award has been all too common 
ver since. Records reveal that the recipient had 
reviously presented a gift of books to the university. 
he value of the books had been estimated to be 16 
ounds. One wit of the day explained that “M.D.” 
tood for, “Multum Donavit,” “He gave much.” 

In our 18th-ecentury colonial America, titles were 
iven away as freely as large acreages of the public 
omain. During the Revolutionary War, Harvard 
ollege honored many patriots, such as General Gates 
nd the young soldier from France, General Lafayette. 
tis said that “Baron von Steuben warned his men 
hat on approaching Cambridge they should ride 
hrough the town like the devil because if they caught 
you they would make you a ‘doctor’.”* 

Our first 15 presidents received honorary doctorates 
otaling 36. In more recent times, however, the honor 
as been more common. To date Herbert Hoover 
pPpears to hold the record with honorary degrees 
xeeeding 50! 

John Quincey Adams was given an LL.D. from 
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‘Inerease Mather was president of Harvard College at 
he time the degree was conferred! Harvard’s entire 
aculty, numbering two, received honorary bachelor’s 
egrees at the same time. 

.* Theodore T. Woolsey, ‘‘ Academical Degrees; Espe- 
lally Honorary Degrees in the United States,’? Century 

agazine, May, 1884. 

‘8. E. Epler, Journal ofthe American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, March, 1944. 
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Harvard but later strenuously opposed a similar 
award to President Andrew Jackson, and his comment 
when asked to be present at the ceremonies was: 
“... As myself an affectionate child of our Alma 
Mater, I would not be present to witness her disgrace 
in conferring her highest literary honors upon a bar- 
barian who could not write a sentence of grammar 
and could hardly spell his own name... .”* 

The first Mus.D. degree conferred in the United 
States was awarded to Henry Gielman, in 1849, at 
Georgetown University. The doctorate in music may 
also be an earned degree. Many have been under the 
impression that Harvard University has granted such 
an earned degree. A letter dated February 14, 1945, 
from Dean George Chase of Harvard should elarify 
the matter: “I am told by Mr. David Bailey, our 
publication agent, who keeps records of all degrees, 
and by Mr. C. K. Shipton, of the archives, that Har- 
vard has never given an earned Mus.D.” 

The U. S. Office of Education reports that, during 
the academie year 1937-38, a total of 1,500 honor- 
ary degrees was conferred in the United States: 334 
were the D.D.; 571, the LL.D.; 142, the. Litt.D.; 23, 
the Mus.D.; 55, A.M.; and 11, M.S.; to mention only 
a few of the classifications. For 1939-40, a total of 
1,452 honorary degrees was conferred. All but 170 
of them were conferred by institutions under private 
control. Among the publicly controlled institutions, 
one honorary degree was conferred for every 648 
earned degrees awarded; among the privately con- 
trolled institutions the corresponding ratio was 1 to 
83. For the year 1941-42, there was a 11.5-per-cent 
increase in honorary degrees over the previous year, 
and all but 189 were conferred by institutions under 
private control. 

Stephen E. Epler, dean, Southern Oregon College 
of Education, has done careful research on the giving 
of honorary degrees by American colleges. The re- 
sults of a questionnaire (1937) sent to 266 represen- 
tative American colleges by Dean Epler appeared in 
ScHoot anp Soorery, June 27, 1942. A brief sum- 
mary follows: The most popular or stable honorary 
degrees appear to have been the (1) LL.D., (2) D.D., 
(3) SeD., and (4) Ijitt.D. Almost 50 types make 
up the remainder, which ineludes such titles as “Doctor 
of Education in Aeronautics.” One third or more of 
those honored were alumni. About one in 20 went to 
trustees. (Could it be that university alumni and 
trustees have entered into a sort of mutual erudite 
admiration society?) During the decade ending in 
1930 one college awarded 20 honorary degrees and 
all 20 went to its own trustees! Almost one third 
of the total went to clergymen. (Obviously the church 
colleges have been active.) Fifteen per cent went to 


4‘*Diary of John Quincy Adams.’’ 
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educational administrators, 13 per cent, to teachers 
and professors, 4 per cent, to M.D.’s, and 4 per cent, 
to scientists. It is interesting to observe that for this 
period (1920-30) the businessmen and bankers took 
their usual 6 per cent, and the politicians 8 per cent. 
At the time of Dean Epler’s study, college presidents 
were, in general, critical of honorary degrees but did 
not favor their elimination. 

In February, 1945, the writer sent out a brief 
check sheet to 181 representative American co-educa- 
tional universities and colleges. Of this number, 
samplings were made from three groups of higher 
institutions of learning: (A) 53 state-supported uni- 
versities and colleges; (B) 77 state teachers colleges; 
and (C) 51 private nonsectarian liberal-arts colleges. 
The selection of each of the three groups was in no 
way arbitrary but was based upon information from 
the latest “College Blue Book” (1939-41), verified 
by the U. S. Office of Education’s listing of all the 
accredited colleges. Each of the 181 colleges requested 
to co-operate in the survey of present trends and 
philosophy in regard to honorary degrees is accredited 
by one of the regional acerediting agencies (not a 
single accredited institution omitted): the New En- 
gland, Middle States, North Central, Southern, and 
the Northwest Associations. In addition to the gen- 
eral study of honorary degrees, a specific inquiry was 
made of the earned and unearned credentials of col- 
lege and university fine-arts staffs. 

The check sheets were sent to the presidents of the 
181 colleges. From Group A, state-supported uni- 
versities and colleges, 74 per cent replied (or 39 
replies from the 53 institutions). Since it appears 
that the state teachers colleges (Group B) seldom 
engage in the awarding of honorary degrees, a some- 
what smaller percentage of replies was received, 72.7 
per cent (56 from 77 institutions). The liberal-arts 
colleges (Group, C) showed a little more concern about 
the survey (in fact two or three of the replies were 
hostile) ; 76.47 per cent (39 out of 51 institutions) 
replied. 

In the tabulation of the replies it may be of interest 
to compare the attitude of the various groups of col- 
leges. The group letters, A, B, C, will therefore be 
used: A for state universities, B for state teachers 
colleges, and C for liberal-arts colleges. The percent- 
age of replies, in whole numbers, appears under each 
eollege-group column unless otherwise specified. 


1. In listing your faculty personnel for your catalogue 
and other announcements, 

(a) Do you differentiate between earned and unearned 
degrees? 


A Bo 
MIO SFI? 2 haces sec ntaesaphiags cago 64 28 51 
ROT, FF TE?” sissies crcrssteessieaeen asap 25 50 25 
No direct reply to this question. .......... 10 21 23 
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(A brief analysis of the replies to this question Tevealy 
that the State Universities (A) show the least Concer, 
about an honest presentation of the earned Credential, 
of their faculty members. The State Teachers College, 
(B) appear to keep better faith with the idea that th 
college catalogue and other official announcements repre. 
sent a contract with the public). 

(b) Do you specify if a degree is honorary; such 
(Hon.) in parentheses after the title? 








A BQ 
Answer, ‘‘No’’ 74 44 15 f 
Answer, ‘‘ Yes’’ 10 34 8 * 
No reply to this question o.oo: 15 21 13 - 


(The trend in philosophy of the three types of collegy 


centage of replies to question I(a). A large numbe 
of the replies and comments from each group of collegy 
and most especially from the liberal-arts group shows 
some rather broad assuming: e.g., ‘‘ Why specify a degrs 
as (Hon.) when everyone knows which is earned aj 
which is unearned?’’ The writer insists that even within 
educational circles there is confusion of understandiy 
and especially is it true with the general public and tar. 
payers! Just as is true with the opening case citej 
in the introduction of this paper, those who hold ho 
orary degrees only hope that everyone will forget ver 
soon that theirs is honorary! ) 














(ec) Should we specify if a degree is honorary wha P 
’ listing the faculty personnel? 

A B ¢ ; 
Answer, ‘‘No’’ 25 27 2% (1 
Answer, ‘‘Yes’’ 38 51 28 list 
No reply to this question ..........ccscscsssse 36 21 4 
(Again the trend appears consistent with the replies to (T 
I(a) and I(b). It is of interest to observe the lar fre 
percentage of institutions that prefer not to ‘‘face the ing 
issue’’ by not replying to this question. One preside rog 
honestly remarked, ‘‘We do not specify, if a degree ( 
honorary, when listing credentials of our faculty perso fer 
nel, but we should.’’) the 

(d) What is the number of honorary degrees held ly 

your fine-arts (art, speech, music) staff? a 
Number of institutions having ‘ts 
‘¢None’’ 27 49 «Ml TE 
Number of institutions and Hon. de- 0 
grees (7-10) 5-5 15-31 I 
Did not know and n0 reply ...ccccomennn 5 2 i ™ 
(Make your own comparison with these data and pr fes 
various replies.) Sir 
II. (a) How many honorary degrees has your inst: oth 
tutions conferred since 1930? hes 

A B C 

Number of institutions con- sch 
ferring None’? oo.ccoun 8 47 j ma 
Number of institutions and ap 
average number conferred (28-25) (8-15) (244!) MMM as 
Number of institutions not pro 
ANBWETING ....cceicriesnennenes 3 1 10 inst 
(Under A, State Universities, the honorary degrees We" I 
apy 
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+ Tevealy largely given to trustees and alumni. ‘Under C, Liberal 
Soca Arts, most of the honorary degrees were given to entre- 
dential preneurs and as an exchange between college presidents. 
College The range for each group was: A, 1-182; B, 1-78; and 
that ‘thy ¢. 1-207. Obviously, many colleges and most especially 
8 repre the liberal-arts colleges award honorary degrees to ex- 
cess; one president replied, ‘‘I answered all of your 
Such as questions but I did not have time to look up all the 
honorary degrees we have given.’’) 
5 0 (b) Were all of your degrees conferred on the basis 
4 76 of, ‘‘Recognition of the individual’s contribution to 
4 3 learning or social welfare??? 
1 ee 
college Answer, ‘‘ Yes’’ 69 73 58 
tal per Anawer 6° NO7* cnccccsuaers ao, 0 . ih 
number WhO POOF nn ncercesces-scem 5 26 30 
colleges (There appears an ‘‘expressed intent’’ on the part of 
showed each group of colleges to base the selection for the grant- 
L degree ing of honorary degrees on a high level.) 
ed and (c) Would motives other than No. 1 merit considera- 
+ within tion? The usual motives: (1) Recognition of an indi- 
tanding vidual’s contribution to learning or social welfare; (2) 
nd tar Political pressure and aggrandizement; (3) Favorable 


publicity and public appeal; (4) Interests or pressures 
from alumni; (5) Intercollegiate exchange arrange- 
ments; and (6) Specify any. other motives which you 
think might operate. 








y when oo a. 
Answer, ‘‘ No’? 53 44 38 
, bs Answer, ‘Yes’? oe a 
F (The motives were largely 3 and 4 as 
” listed above) 
S. No reply ose 39 48 48 





ies tn (The large percentage of ‘‘No reply’’ to this question 
» lang from each group of colleges indicates that this question 
we te inquired too closely into the college-administration pre- 
esident rogatives. ) 

s (d) Do you believe the honorary degree should be con- 
a ferred only upon those who have an earned degree at 


the same level? 


Correspondence 
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A B C 
Answer, ‘‘No’’ 69 57 76 
Answer ‘‘Yes’’ §... 24.53 
No reply 25 21 20 


(Although a rather controversial question, the reply per- 
centages reveal a trend which is consistent with previous 
answers. An interestingly frank comment for one of 
the ‘‘No’’ answers under ‘‘A’’ was: ‘‘I do not believe 
the honorary doctor’s degree should be limited to those 
with a degree at the same level, since I would thus not 
have mine.’’ A rather surprising comment to one of 
the ‘‘No’’ answers under ‘‘B’’ was: ‘‘ We usually grant 
two honorary Bachelor of Arts degrees a year to our 
former two-year graduates who have made a distinguished 
record in teaching, or to nongraduates who have been 
outstanding in teaching, social service, etc.’’) 


A few final comments based upon these present 
data and previous studies resolve into the following: 

(1) The granting of college degrees is a special 
trust vested in our American colleges through their 
state-granted charters. Such a trust should be kept 
in good faith and degrees granted only after the com- 
pletion of earned credentials. 

(2) The conferring of college honors is gravely in 
need of standardization. In order to avoid misrep- 
resentation, honorary titles should never duplicate 
academic titles: e.g., substitute “Honorary Fellow in 
Science” or “Fellow in Science” for “Se.D.” 

(3) Since higher education is becoming more and 
more accessible, it seems reasonable to expect honor- 
ary degrees to be on the decrease. 

(4) Since American colleges have thus far been 
unable to standardize the conferring of honorary de- 
grees, it is reeommended that accrediting agencies set 
up certain definite controls. 

CieL T. SILvey 


HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC, 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
KuTZTOWN, Pa. 









THE POSITION OF A SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION IN A STATE UNIVERSITY 
In Schoo, anp Society, June 9, 1945, there ap- 
peared an editorial comment on the fact that the pro- 
fessional schools for teachers are losing their identity. 
Since then, several articles have appeared in this and 
other journals dealing with that issue. The author, 
having recently withdrawn from the deanship of a 
school of education, feels that this brief statement may 


5 make an additional contribution. It need not be given 
4 purely local interpretation, nor should it be regarded 
Hl) HAS as being made in order to influence the status of the 
professional teacher-training efforts in one particular 
10 institution. 
| Welt 


In the editorial comment, referred to above, there 
‘ppears this statement: “The schools of education and 
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teachers colleges attached to state universities, in so 
far as the present writer is informed, still retain their 
professional designations.” Attention should be drawn 
particularly to the expression “attached to state uni- 
versities.” It aptly describes the status of these divi- 
sions in many state universities. Too frequently, they 
are tolerated as necessary agencies for state certifica- 
tion of students of the college of liberal arts, who, 
upon reaching junior status, decide to go into teach- 
ing. After all, there are always several hundred such 
students who finally make just that decision. 

A division of education, to be integrally a part of a 
state university, must be organized on the basis of, 
and must operate in harmony with, the general poli- 
cies, the underlying philosophy, of that institution. 
Unfortunately, most state universities are not adminis- 
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tered in harmony with any philosophy which makes 
them distinctively state universities. And yet, without 
a philosophy or a systematic educational policy, a 
state university becomes an unwieldy, poorly co-ordi- 
nated, sprawling agglomeration of schools and col- 
leges, functioning only in part toward the achieve- 
ment of any definite purposes. 

Whatever the origins and the early history of the 
American state university may have been, however 
planlessly it may originally have been organized, there 
can be little doubt that at present this institution must 
make a direct contribution to the life and the institu- 
tionally organized activities of the state if it is to meet 
its obligation. It must offer intellectual leadership in 
government, in the state’s system of justice, in health 
programs, in engineering projects, in the agricultural, 
the industrial, the commercial, and other activities of 
the state. Most certainly, the state’s largest publie in- 
stitution, the system of public education, has a right 
to expect leadership from the state university. Not 
only is this aecomplished through the training of 
teachers, superintendents, principals, and educational 
specialists, but also through the efforts of research and 
service agencies organized within the division of edu- 
cation of the university. Even the other teacher-train- 
ing agencies of the state, the teachers colleges, have a 
right to look to the school or college of education of 
their state university for assistance and leadership in 
the important work they are doing. This does not 
mean that the university must have administrative 
control, but rather that through its division of educa- 
tion it should furnish to all school systems and edu- 
cational institutions aceurate and unbiased informa- 
tion, and should make available the products of care- 
fully planned studies, investigations, and researches. 
Through its service departments, it should bring to 
state education the very best of available professional 
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knowledge and practice. It should help to keep th 
state’s program, in its large outlines, in harmony yjj, 
the total national educational effort. 

It is difficult to understand how any university a4 
ministration can assume the position that the profes. 
sional work in education constitutes a departments. 
ized subject or a series of courses which can be Placed 
in some more or less well-recognized and academically 
sanctioned department, such as social science or so¢iy) 
studies. If, however, an endowed, nonstate university 
feels that such an administrative arrangement js jy 
complete harmony with its basic interpretation of yj. 
versity function, that is its privilege. A state univer. 
sity cannot do this. Because of its state relations, the 
state university must recognize the work in education 
as representing such important, broad state interests 
and as including so many activities, that its obligations 
ean be met only by organizing the work in the fom 
of a university division as a school or college. Recog. 
nizing that the submerging of this professional work 
by sinking it into some liberal-arts department, or by 
giving it departmental status in the liberal-arts cl. 
lege, would bring forth vigorous protests and oppo 
sition from the leaders of public education, the state 
university has usually retained a division of education 
with a professional designation. Its development, 
however, has been rather grudgingly permitted ani 
usually as the conditions of pressure require. It has 
not been easy for divisions of education in state uni- 
versities to maintain even that unfortunate status dur- 
ing the past two decades. The general trend towarl 
absorption of professional education and other pr- 
fessional and semiprofessional university activities 
into academic respectability has been very pronounced. 


Tueo. W. H. Iriox 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 





WHAT IT MEANS TO “UNDERSTAND” 
A CHILD 
Helping Teachers Understand Children. By the Staff 
of the Division on Child Development and Teacher 
Personnel. Prepared for the Commission on 
Teacher Education. xv+478 pp. Washington, 
D. C., 1945: American Council on Education. $3.50. 
“Tus book tells the story of how groups of teach- 
ers worked on the problem of replacing old and in- 
effective bases for judging child behavior with new 
knowledge and criteria that resulted in more valid 
appraisals.” (P. 18.) It is the latest in a series of 
volumes prepared for the Commission on Teacher 
Edueation in an effort to improve present practices. 
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The commission has been impressed by the basic pr0- 
fessional importance of a deeper understanding of 
human growth and development, especially of the 
growth and development of children. Daniel A. Pres 
cott, a staff member and head of the Division of Child 
Development and Teacher Personnel, has developed 
the plans for the activities in this area. In 1941, Dr 
Prescott made this statement of convictions: “On\y 
as teachers learn to listen to and interpret the col 
versations of children, as they study interpersoul 
relationships in actual situations, as they see, feel, 
and understand the desires, anxieties, frustrations, and 
joys of flesh-and-blood children at different stages of 
maturity, can teachers develop genuine and symp 
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etie understanding of them.”? It is on this premise 
at his plans were laid to experiment with various 
“to help the teachers improve their understand- 


€D the 
y With 


ays 


ty ad. g of children.” 
rots, This report deseribes how the teachers in one of 
rental. » school systems co-operating with the Commission 


n Teacher Education grew professionally as they 
ained a better understanding of their pupils. The 
ethod of reporting has been to present anecdotal 


placed 
nically 


SO¢ial 
rersity d deseriptive material aimed to produce in the read- 
i8 in rs understanding and feelings similar to those that 


ey would have had if they had made repeated visits 
the school system. It supplies the readers with 
amplings of what the teachers wrote about their 
upils at different stages during the first three years 
at the project was in progress. As these records 
re analyzed, with the help of the local leaders and 
e commission’s consultant, it demonstrates how diffi- 
ult it is, initially, for the average teacher to develop 
‘ill in writing specifie descriptions of the behavior 
f children in typical situations without character- 
ing a child in terms of only a single personality 
rait or making subjective interpretations based on 
adequate evidence. 

That this difficulty can be overcome through con- 
istent study and effort is shown throughout Chapters 
I to VIII, inclusive, which are replete with evidence 
at illustrates (1) the professional growth made by 
he teachers as their skill increased in gathering and 
rganizing objective, accurate data about individual 
hildren; (2) how they aequired background informa- 
ion about the several aspects of human development 
nd behavior; (3) how they learned to relate to scien- 
ifie principles the pertinent faets about individuals; 
nd (4) how they arrived at sound conclusions on 
rays to help girls and boys toward wholesome devel- 
pment. Chapters IX and X, taking into vivid ac- 
ount the procedures followed by one of the teachers 
n studying the child soeiety and the social interaction 
f the children in the classroom, conelude the specific 
escription of the various activities in this child-study 
rogram. The sociometrie analyses undertaken by 
his teacher during her third year of the program 
erved to supplement the other sources of information 
bout the dynamies of children in groups through 
heir choices of friends and work companions. These 
ocial factors about pupils, together with certain 
hypotheses concerning the motivations of their be- 
havior, constituted an intellectual background which 
guided the teacher’s choice of incidents to be recorded 
as observation of classroom happenings were con- 
tinued. They permitted an interpretation of the in- 
fluence of cliques on the life and behavior of children 
'n school situations and so made the teacher aware 
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‘Understanding the Child, 2: 10: 5, June, 1941. 
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of the forces and pressures that originate in child 
society—realities in every classroom. The picture 
that these records gave her of the interaction between 
an individual child and his peers provided a means for 
evaluating the child’s situation with regard to one of 
his most vital needs—that of “belonging” in groups of 
his peers. In addition, the records made it possible 
to see how various individual children influence clique 
formation and the goals toward which cliques strive. 

How does this work affect school procedures and 
curricula? This question is answered in Chapter XI 
which is devoted to the evaluation of the study by 
the participating teachers and administrators. 
Through their appraisal of the study program, the 
reader may clearly see that new concepts and im- 
proved attitudes on the part of the teachers and 
administrators led to many changes in their dealings 
with the children and to widespread improvement in 
discovering how to provide experiences to help each 
pupil act effectively in the classroom in the light of 
his developmental tasks. “The effects of these changes 
in ideas and attitudes and of new ways of dealing 
with children were described in terms of improved 
emotional climate in classrooms, of reduced strain and 
tension among teachers, and in terms of increased 
friendliness between teachers and children and be- 
tween teachers and parents.” (P. 399.) 

Of the two concluding chapters, Chapter XII, “Con- 
dueting a Program of Child Study,” is particularly 
significant for those interested in improving outworn 
practices in the education of teachers, in that it de- 
scribes how the program was launched on a relatively 
small scale and was gradually extended to include, 
voluntarily, all of the professional personnel in this 
school system. It discusses, also, the important roles 
of the local leaders and the way in which they were 
prepared for their positions. The final chapter, 
“What Experience Has Taught Us,” expresses some 
very explicit opinions about educational matters that 
the authors have formed as a result, not only of this 
particular study, but also in connection with the ac- 
tivities of ten other school systems scattered across the 
country. The staff sees the central problem of teacher 
education as that of preparing teachers “to select or 
create their own materials and methods as they go 
along on the basis of genuine insight into the devel- 
opmental tasks, adjustment problems, abilities, and 
activities of their several pupils.” They clearly state 
their convictions in answer to three provocative ques- 
tions: (1) What may occur between teachers and chil- 
dren at school that is detrimental to learning, adjust- 
ment, or development? (2) What knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, and values relating to human development 
and behavior should a teacher have in order to work 
effectively in the classroom? (3) What leads has the 
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work of the Commission on Teacher Education pro- 
vided as to methods of helping teachers in service to 
develop the necessary equipment? 

In answer to these questions they explicitly state 
their criteria for professional competence and analyze 
the deficiencies of preservice teacher education. They 
maintain that a program of child study for teachers 
in service will result in considerable improvement in 
the professional effectiveness of classroom teachers 
and that it will lead in time to curricular changes, 
to vitalized counseling procedures, and to the keeping 
of better records on the development of individual 
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MEASURES PREDICTIVE OF FIRST-GRADE 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Over half of the 48 states designate age seven for 
entrance to their public schools. Most of the others 
place the lower limit of the eompulsory-school period 
at age eight. Ohio law reads from six to eighteen. 
School boards make their own regulations and with 
pressure from parents to take children as soon as 
possible, many schools permit entrance of children 
who will be six years of age at various specified dates 
during the school year, a fairly common one being 
before January first of the next calendar year. 

Some authorities’ state that the mental age of a 
child should be six and one half years to permit suc- 
cessful achievement in the average first grade. If one 
considers normal IQ’s to extend from 70 upward, 
normal children of six years’ chronologieal age would 
vary from approximately four years and three months 
to seven years and nine months in mental age. 

These considerations indicate that mental age is a 
better criterion for entrance to school than is chrono- 
logical age. However, readiness, social adjustment, 
health, socioeconomie background, and motor ¢o-ordi- 
nation may be effective factors in the success of the 
first-grader. 

These further considerations demonstrate the pos- 
sibility of the use of a group of measures of factors 
which would predict successful achievement at the 
first-grade level. These might be used successfully to 
govern entrance to school or differentiation of instruec- 
tion for entrants. The nonready first-grader soon 
feels that school is the place where he is asked to do 
what he cannot do. Certainly the possible results of 
this situation justify the expenditure of both time and 
money for its eradication. 

Measures for the number of factors mentioned are 
very likely to evaluate some identical factors. There- 
fore, the problem necessitates; (1) correlations to in- 


1Cole, Luella, The Improvement of Reading, New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Ine., 1938, p. 281. 
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pupils comparable to those of physicians, Th, T 
opinions listed by the staff in answer to the second the 
question corroborate the conclusions of an experi. the 
mental study? of student-teaching made by this yp. Det: 
viewer in 1942; namely, that study and understanding Rea 
of children is a necessary requisite to adequate gui- forn 
dance activities and to the ability of the student. heal 
teachers to select and organize experiences which yj ness 
meet the developmental needs of the children, tude 
HELEN R. Becker with 
SUPERVISOR OF STUDENT-TEACHING, as | 
MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, : 
YPSILANTI achit 
sider 
Ps 
celin 
meas 
dicate relationships between the results of the various the s 
measures and some measure of successful achievement tal a 
in the first grade; (2) partial correlations to eliminate forni 
identical measures; (3) multiple correlation of the viron 
seores from the measures retained; and (4) a regres. Jerry 
sion equation or some other provision to determine Read 
the minimum scores of successful pupils. held 
The Metropolitan Achievement test for the appro- achie 
priate level was chosen to measure success at the close Jerry 
of the school year. A rather generous minimal score and ] 
of 140 was selected to designate success. This is two nia P 
and one half probable errors below the mean of this The 
test and would eliminate only 4.27 per cent of a nor- ages, 
mal group. It seemed to agree best with teachers’ sonali 
grades of the 115 of the original 200 pupils for whow mine 
all data were obtained. achier 
With the co-operation of the Dayton city-school readir 
heads,? the group of first-graders entering two of the relatic 
elementary schools was tested and given physical ex- tan A 
aminations. The physical examinations were given by only 2 
the school’s medical service. Several readiness tests grade 
were administered to determine whether or not some sures, 
more lengthy readiness measures would offer better value 
predictions than the Alice and Jerry Readiness Tes’, other 
which was regularly administered, since this test a¢- tors ¢ 
companied the readers in use. Each Dayton school numbe 
had one teacher on the staff who was in charge of test- value 
ing within the individual school. These teachers gave sures | 
the tests. The California Personality required indi- The 
vidual testing and the environment inventory Wis Metro 
completed by a teacher acquainted with the homes. mental 
This latter measure caused some deletion of the num- 48 tir 
ber of pupils because of lack of familiarity with the The p 
home. Chronological age was included in the factors plus o 
At the end of the year, “days absent” was added {0 cate x 
consideration. 
5 The 
2 Doctoral dissertation in preparation. Teachers Col: ~w H 
ege, Columbia University. Grade, 
2 Superintendent Emerson Landis and Assistant Super wed 
intendent Norman Wine, Dayton, Ohio. : 
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The zero order correlations® between scores from 
the Metropolitan Achievement and the seores from 
the measures of the various factors were as follows: 
Detroit Beginners, M.A.’s =.57; Alice and Jerry, 
Readiness =.59; environment inventory =.28; Cali- 
fornia Personality =.50; chronological age =— .08; 
health examination score =— .08; Metropolitan Readi- 
ness =.54; Motor Co-ordination = .24; Monroe Apti- 
tude =.20; school days absent =—.05. All factors 
with zero-order correlations below .10 were discarded 
as lacking significant relationships to successful 
achievement. This left seven factors for further con- 
sideration through partial correlation. 

Partials of the first order showed that, upon can- 
celing the effect of each of the other measures, some 
measure reduced the correlation below .10 in four of 
the seven cases. This left three factors, Detroit men- 
tal ages, Alice and Jerry Readiness scores, and Cali- 
fornia Personality scores, since the partial of the en- 
vironment inventory and achievement with Alice and 
Jerry scores held constant was .09, Metropolitan 
Readiness and achievement with Detroit mental ages 
held constant gave .01, motor co-ordination and 
achievement with either mental ages or Alice and 
Jerry Readiness held constant gave a partial of .03, 
and Monroe Aptitude and achievement with Califor- 
nia Personality held constant left — .01. 

The seores from the three measures, Detroit mental 
ages, Alice and Jerry Readiness, and California Per- 
sonality, were designated for further study to deter- 
nine their combined value in predicting first-grade 
achievernent or as measures to be used in indicating 
readiness to enter the first grade. The multiple cor- 
relation of the three measures’ scores with Metropoli- 
tan Achievement scores was .66. This designated that 
only about 45 per cent of the factors effective of first- 
grade achievement were retained in the three mea- 
sures. The factors eliminated had some indicated 
value and there remains need for measurement of 
other factors and/or better measurement of the fac- 
tors considered. However, to provide as small a 
number of measures as possible with the greatest 
value from the data obtained, the three retained mea- 
sures Were indicated. 

The regression equation resulting was, predicted 
Metropolitan Achievement score equals 1.84 times 
mental age plus .75 times Alice and Jerry score plus 
48 times California Personality score minus 6.53. 
The probable error of a score so computed would be 
plus or minus 16. This probable error would indi- 
cate rather inexact predictions, but the predicted 


os The data and computations reported can be found in 
Wo Hollahan’s thesis, ‘‘The Determination of Suitable 
ae for the Prediction of Achievement at the First 
re Level,’’ which is on file in the library of Miami 
hiversity, Oxford, Ohio. 
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scores are Metropolitan Achievement scores which 
had a mean of 200 and probable error of 21. There- 
fore, 62 per cent of the predicted scores would not 
vary beyond one probable error of the Metropolitan 
Achievement scores. The greatest variation to be ex- 
pected in predicted scores would be four times 16 or 
64, which is approximately three probable errors of 
the achievement-test scores. 

Of 115 pupils for whom the results of all measures 
were available, nine had achievement scores below 
140. The predicted score of one of these designated 
successful achievement. The maximal mental age 
of the other eight was 73; the maximal readiness 
score, 21; and the maximal personality score, 59. 
If this combination is taken to provide maximal 
scores for elimination of prospective school entrants, 
three pupils would have been eliminated who obtained 
final achievement scores above 140 but below the 200 
average. 

Since the partial correlations showed that most of 
the relationships of the other measures used were 
duplicated in the three measures retained for predic- 
tion, there is no other score provided by this study 
to offer a satisfactory explanation of the difference 
in achievement between the eight unsuccessful and 
three successful pupils. Some special parts of the 
measures made but eliminated for prediction, better 
measurement of these factors, or some further factor 
not measured might be found by further study to 
provide the differentiation which is still needed. 

Whether pupils with the combination of prediction 
scores below the maximum determined should be ex- 
cluded from the first grade, placed in special rooms 
with adjusted instruction, or allowed to proceed with 
three of eleven chances of success would depend upon 
facilities and educational policy. With only one un- 
successful pupil with prediction scores above the 
minimal combination established for suecess, special 
investigation of any unsuccessful pupils in this eate- 
gory appears to be designated. 

The above procedure could be followed to determine 
a minimal requirement of predictive scores for any 
score chosen as indicative of satisfactory achievement. 

If the predictive value of the combination of the 
three tests provided would be substantiated by further 
research, the ability to select pupils entering the first 
grade who are unable to succeed under regular con- 
ditions in eight of eleven cases as well as those who 
are able to succeed in all but one of the remaining 
104 cases appears much worth while. 

R. W. EpMIston 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY, 
OxFoRD, OHIO 
CATHERINE E. HOLLAHAN 
PRINCIPAL, WHITTIER SCHOOL, 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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made li 
QUALITIES DESIRED IN COLLEGE appearance and poise higher than do men, and knowl. me 
INSTRUCTORS edge of subject matter lower. The students of the atm 
A ist of qualities thought most desirable in college Chicago Teachers College, almost entirely women at “3 x 
instruetors by senior students in the State Teachers present, also rank knowledge of subject matter lower em 
College of Jersey City, New Jersey (16), has been than do those of coeducational colleges, 9 th 
submitted for comparative rankings to freshmen in Differentiation by type of college indicates that sig. po ‘ 
the Western Washington College of Education (13) dents in teachers colleges, with the exception of those " ee 
and to members of all four classes in the Chicago at Jersey City, tend to place first in importance the , re , 
Teachers College. Similar lists have been made up  instructor’s ability to teach. Type of high-school ale 
and put in rank order by students in various other training, studied at the Chicago Teachers College by “a for 
colleges. The amount of agreement as to the relative isolating that third of the student body whieh had such ab 
importance of these qualities is shown for four of graduated from parochial high schools, showed no in- wi ae 
these studies in Table I. fluence, except that in the senior year knowledge of se the 
subject matter was dropped to fourth place in favor Though 
TABLE I of “personality” and “fairness.” a (24 
COMPARATIVE RANKING IN Four COLLEGES The region in which the college is located seems to ae 
7 RRO be of somewhat greater significance. ‘A study fro cin t 
the South (18) shows among the first ten items liste ihe 
e 48 2 University by the students such ethical considerations as “hig leis te 
Quality re BS. Ee moral character” (sixth), “patience” (eighth), an Oreremy 
bo ECs gee 2 p “tolerance” (tenth). Here also “appearance,” usual] pense of 
Be rae £02 3 4 last in college lists elsewhere, moves up to sevent kon of 
za 6Se 5a a place in a list of 36 desired traits. The rank-metho rently 
(4) (2) (3) (4) ()~ (6) correlations between the columns of Table I are ington ( 
follows: (2) and (3), .53; (3) and (4), .65; (2) an ee. 
ae er an ee ae a el and nit 83, yes in Piha lee 
2. Personality to put the y ‘ , : students’ 
course across ...... 2 4 2 2 a high probable error in so short a list of traits, th this pl 
3. Fairness or impartial- . pian 
BO ice dis ids bake wt 3 4 5 suggested inferences would be that the closest agree ee 
4 Ming” nd grganining : : : . , ment is found where the students are br the _ ability, 
Pe gg ogg eee college or the same region—the northeastern quarte ee 
_with students ...... 5 z 6 6 5 of the country—and the least agreement where th ——_ 
6. Sincerity and honesty . 6 7 5 es ds (i given in 
7. Sense of humor ...... 7 6 ys . B colleges are widely separated. teaching, 
yap cents ore riage ‘ : ied , aa fhe A study made some fifteen years ago (7) might sug 
gest that preferences change, since “neatness of ap CnIcaco * 
The type of instructor preferred may obviously pearance,” always last in Table I, was given thir 
vary with such factors as the students’ age and sex, place in a list of 35 traits; “sense of humor,” sixth 
type of college and type of high-school training, loca- and “knowledge of methods of teaching” did not ris 1. ACE 
tion of the college, and date of the study. Age, or above tenth place. Has the earlier emphasis upo for Our T 
progress through college, seems to change the rank- the teacher’s appearance been so effective that a lac . -. 
ings but little, as will be seen from the last two of attention to appearance no longer needs mention core”? 
columns of the table, which show two classes in the And have the jokes sprinkled conscientiously through + W. A 
same college. This fact was also noted in 1929 in out the lectures proved so bad that they had best Realy 
H. H. Remmers’s “The College Professor As the Stu- now omitted? Why is the need for good teaching s Vv R. C. 
dent Sees Him.” When 550 students in the Chicago much more prominent at present in the student tsion, 27 
Teachers College, representing all four classes, placed minds? \g z 7 
these same qualities in rank order, no important dif- As is well known, younger pupils, in elemenia sonnel, ?? 1 
ferences among classes appeared. There was unani- and secondary schools, tend to place greater emphasi <8 LE 
mous agreement as to the qualities to be placed first upon nonintellectual qualities in the teacher, such 10, Edit 
and last, and only slight differences appeared else- sympathy and kindness (5, 6, 8, 9). The eolleg lia as 
where. faculty differs from undergraduate students in th 
Sex differences reported from the University of opposite direction, emphasizing such considerations on 
Connecticut (4) indicate that women tend to rank broad scholarship and competence in research (10 PAUL KI 
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2,14). When such abilities were added to a student- 
nade list and a reranking undertaken, they were con- 
jstently voted the lowest possible places (4). Ap- 
parently, the students are concerned only with what 
fects them as learners. The faculty recognizes that 
, wan’s duties are not limited to teaching. 

When an instructor is being considered for promo- 
tion, the question of the relative importance of his 
gbilities in teaching and in research has to be faced. 
In reaction from earlier emphasis upon achievements 
in investigation and publication, many colleges and 
qniversities have reeently placed greater emphasis 
than formerly upon ability to teach. But how shall 
sich ability be ascertained? It has been proposed 
that students grade their instructors in much the same 
wy that instruetors grade their students (17). 
Though this suggestion has produced violent opposi- 
tion (24), it has also reeeived support (3). Present 
nethods of estimating ability to teach,‘such as noting 

lity to lecture to the publie or to think and talk 

larly in departmental meetings or to attract stu- 
dents into elective courses, are severely criticized. 
Qveremphasis upon research, sometimes at the ex- 
pense of teaching, is equally eriticized. A combina- 
tion of student-and-faculty estimate, such as has 
a been attempted at the University of Wash- 
ington (12), would seem to be an improvement over 
acusive devotion to either. The consistency of the 
students’ estimates appears to be high enough to make 
this plan feasible if a given faculty votes to inaugur- 
aie it. But if not, students’ estimates of teaching 
ability, based on some such list of qualities as that 
noted above, can at least be used profitably by a 
given instruetor for the improvement of his own 
teaching. 
Denton L. GEYER 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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The British Loan. Department of State Publication 
2485. Commercial Policy Series 85. Pp. 26. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25. 1946. 10¢. 
Consists of President Truman’s Message to Congress, Janu- 
ary 30, and Secretary of State Byrnes’s address before the 
Foreign Policy Association, February 11. 


The World within the Atom. Pp. 30. 
Pittsburgh 30. 


CuHusB, L. W. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
1946, 
The author has been director of the Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories since 1930 and has worked on the atomic- 
bomb project from its beginning. Here he gives us the 
story of the scientists’ exploration of the atom and how 
they learned to release its energy. 
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DONNELLY, THOMAS C. The State Educational System. 
Pp. 36. Division of Research, Department of Govern- 


ment, University of New Mexico. 1946. 
The author offers this study to the people of New Mexico 
in an endeavor to give them a picture of their present state 
educational system and suggestions for its improvement. 
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JARDINE, ALEX. (editor). The Evansville Public Schools: 
How They Served Their Nation at War and Prepared 
for Peace. Illustrated. Unpaged. Published by the 
schools. 1945. 

This report summarizes the activities on the home front 
during the war years. 
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JONES, Bos, JR. (compiled by). Inspirational and De- 
votional Verse. Pp. 336. Zondervan Publishing House, 
847 Ottawa Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1946. $2.50 
365 poems collected by Dr. Jones, president, Bob can 
College, Cleveland, Tenn. 
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